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beauty and fulness ; but, when he told me to 
press the grains of wheat, I found that they 
contained nothing but a thick juice, of a dark 
blue colour. Soon after, we met two good- 
looking farmers, each of them holding a hand- 
ful of the very same kind of ears. 

The truth was, there was a smut in the 
corn ; and my companion and the two farm- 
ers knew, by the appearance of the ears, 
which were good, and which were filled with 
ee ee A TRE RR EN RR smut. In a little time, I, too, was able to 
a UT {distinguish the difference between the sound 

Se Sa ears =a those that were smutted. © The lat- 
From Old Humphrey's “ Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” ter generally appeared as good, and in some 

When we look around us with an humble | instances, better than those around them ; but 
and inquiring spirit to obtain knowledge, there |the practised eye could discover in them a 
are few, if any, of God’s works which will) slight tinge of blue or purple. 
not afford lessons of useful instruction. This little incident called forth a train of 
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The swindler puts on a smooth face, bar- 
gains for goods, and talks about prices, jingles 
the money in his pockets, and promises pay- 
ment the moment they are delivered, though 
he never purposes to pay a farthing. 

The impostor ties up his leg, or his arm, or 
pretends to be blind, that he may ask for 
charity with more success. All these, like 
hundreds of others, are in disguise ; they are 
deceivers, counterfeits, hypocrites. They are 
not what they seem to be; they are smutted 
ears in the corn-field of mankind. 

It is bad enough to see hypocrisy around 
us; still worse to notice it in the same house 
with us; but worst of all to have it in our own 
bosoms. How is it with you? Is all right 
within doors? Are you sound at the core? 

To be a hypocrite in the common affairs of 


During last autumn, I was walking abroad | reflections in my mind, strengthening my | life, is bad and base; but to be a hypocrite in 


with a Christian friend; and we passed | opinion, that. most, or rather all, of God’s 
through several corn-fields, when the wheat} works’ may afford us lessons of instruction. 
was full in the ear, but not ripe. It was of a| Fora moment, { likened mankind to a wheat- 
grateful green colour, and waved to and fro, | field: | looked on human beings as the stems 
as the wind passed over it, like the billowy | of standing corn; some holding up their heads 
surface of the sea. ‘The stems were very | proudly above their neighbours; some beaten 
high, and the crop appeared abundant. down to the very ground by the storm which 

Such a scene brings many a Scripture sub- | had passed over them, and others rustling and 
ject to the mind of a Bible reader. He thinks | bustling, to and fro, as the gale of interest or 
of the famine in the Jand of Egypt, when for! passion blew. 
seven years there was “neither earing nor| But it is not the high ear in the corn, nor 
harvest ;” of the sheaves that stood up and | the low ear, neither is it the ear that is being 
made obeisance to the one in the midst, as/ blown about, that I wish to speak of. Some- 
they appeared in Joseph’s dream ; of the dis-|thing may be got from all these; but what 
ciples plucking the corn as they walked|can be got, or what can be hoped for, from 
through the corn-fields on the Sabbath day ;| the ear that is smutted? The rest of the corn 
of Ruth gleaning in the fields when Boaz| will ripen, and the smutted corn will appear 
gave commandment to his young men, say-|to ripen also; but its dark juice will only dry 
ing, “ Let her glean even among the sheaves, |up to a nauseous filthy powder, as black and 
and reproach her not: and let fall also some jas bitter as soot. ‘The smutted corn is like a 
of the handfuls of purpose for her, and leave | hypocrite, it appears to be what it is not. As) 
them, that she may glean them, and rebuke | the smutted corn is in the wheat-field, so is | 
her not ;” of the seed sown in good ground, | the hypocrite among mankind. 
which brought forth fifty and an hundred fold;| | Whether you know any hypocrites or not, | 
and of that fearful warning wherein it is said | it is very necessary to know that “ the joy of 
of the Lord of glory, that he will “ gather the | the hypocrite is but for a moment ; “ yea, that 
wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will| his “ hope shall perish,” and that his “ trust 
burn with fire unquenchable.” Luke iii. 17.| shall be a spider’s web.” Job viii. 13, 14— 

The corn-field was surrounded on all sides | xx. 5, 
with meadow and pasture land, and fine elm| If you look around you in the world, you 
and oak trees ; so that, with the exception of will find that those who are upright and 
here and there a farmer’s homestead, we | honest, are willing to make known what they 
could see nothing but the sky above us, and | are, while those who are designing and dis- 
the grateful green fields, while silence reigned | honest, take great pains to hide what they 
around. How different was such a scene} are; and the reason is plain: for the better 
from the high houses, the thronged path-|we know an honest man, the more anxious 
way, the crowded carriages, and the con-/are we to have dealings with him; but the 
tinual rumbling and rattling of Cheapside, | better we know a rogue, the more careful are 
which we had so lately’ left. we to avoid him. 

As we passed through the field, my com-| The ignorant quack pretends to be a wise 
panion began to pluck some of the wheat/ doctor: he boasts of the cures he has per- 
ears. He brought half a dozen of them to| formed, and of the sovereign virtue of his 
me, and I much admired them for their} worthless physic ; he hides his real charucter. 





holy things is truly terrible. How severely 
did the Saviour rebuke hypocrisy! “ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but are with- 
in full of dead men’s bones, and of all unclean- 
ness! Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity.” Matt. xxiii. 27, 28. 

How vaini t rite persuade 
himself that oh ae Petts as 
much as he will; deceive as successfully as 
he may, there is still a shade of difference 
between him and those he counterfeits, which 
may be observed by some of the quicksighted 
among men; but, even if he escape the eye 
of man, how shall he escape the all-discerning 
eye of God? 

He who knows the secret thoughts, who 
tries the heart and the reins, can distinguish 
at a glance the good grain from the smutted 
corn. Happy is he who can say with godly 
sincerity, “ I have chosen the way of truth.” 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart: 
try me, and know my thoughts, and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.” Psa. cxix. 30.— 
CXXXxix. 23, 24. 

We left the corn-field ; and no doubt before 
this the wheat has been cut down by the 
sickle. It has been gathered into the garner, 
or piled in the stack-yard; but wherever it 
may be, the smutted ears are valueless, and, 
indeed, as I was informed, would prove inju- 
rious even to the good wheat. The scythe of 
death will soon cut us down: the upright in 
heart will be as wheat; the hypocrite as the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. How 
fearful then the words of holy writ: “He 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner; but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” Matt. 
til, 12. 
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For * The Friend.” |and produced a species of Chrysanthemum.|sionally germinated, though most of them 
VEGETATION. A very long period of years must have pro-}seem to have lost their vitality. There js 

The following extracts are made from “ A bably elapsed, hg the oa were getting |nothing improbable in the fact ; but as the 
Popular Treatise on Vegetable Physiology” their vers ony an i = time ma Arabs, from whom the mummies are com. 
—published in London by the “ Society for |°°S*°Y to produce fourteen feet of peat-earth | monly obtained, are in the habit of previously 
the Promotion of Popular Instruction,” and above this, it is scarcely possible to form an/unrolling them in search of coins, &c., it is 
lately republished in this city by Lea and idea, but it must have been (in the natural|not always certain that the seeds which have 
Bienchard course of things) extremely great. sprouted were really at first enclosed with the 

ae The following circumstance, which occurred | mummies. 

Vitality of Seeds.—The seeds of most about thirty years ago in the State of Maine,| Light from Plants.—There are few in. 
plants are endowed with a remarkable power |is, perhaps, still more remarkable. Some |stances in which light is evolved from living 
of preserving their vitality for an almost ua- | well-diggers, when sinking a well, at the dis-| plants; but these few are very curious. Many 
limited time, if they are placed in circum- tance of about forty miles from the sea, struck, | flowers, especially those of an orange colour 
stances which neither call their properties at the depth of about twenty feet, a layer of|such as the sun-flower, marigold, nasturtium, 
into active exercise, nor occasion the decay of | sand; this strongly excited curiosity and in-|&c., have been ‘seen to disengage light is 
their structure. The conditions most favour-| terest from the circumstance that,.ng similar | serene and warm summer evenings, sometimes 
able for this preservation will evidently be a|sand was to be found any where im the neigh-|in the form of sparks, sometimes with a 
low or moderate temperature, dryness of the | bourhood, or any where nearer than the sea- steadier but more feeble glow. Light is also 
surrounding medium, and the absence of oxy-|beach. As it was drawn up from the well, it} emitted by certain species of fungi, especially 

- If all these be supplied in the most) was placed in a pile by itself; an unwilling-|those which grow in moist and warm places, 
avourable manner, there seems no limit to| ness having been felt to mix it with the stones| where light is entirely excluded, as in the 
the period during which seeds may retain|and gravel which were also drawn up. But|depths of mines. The light is perceived in 
their vitality,—that is, their power of per-| when the work was about to be finished, and |all parts of the plant ; but chiefly in the young 
forming their vital operations, when placed in | the pile of stones and gravel to be removed, it} white shoots. It ceases if the plant be de- 
the proper circumstances. And even if| was found necessary to remove also the sand- | prived of oxygen, either by being placed ina 
moisture or oxygen be not entirely excluded,| heap. ‘This, therefore, was scattered about | vessel from which the air has been exhausted, 
the same effect may result, provided that the|the spot on which it had been formed, and|or in some other gas; and it re-appears when 
temperature be low and uniform. ‘Thus the| was for some time scarcely remembered. In| the plant is restored to air. No luminousness 
seeds of most plants may be kept for severa!|a year or two, however, it was perceived that | is perceived after the death of the plant. It 
years, freely exposed to the air, provided they|a great number of small trees had would seem probable, therefore, that this 
are not exposed to dampness, which will] from the ground over which the sand eo jextraction of light is in part connected with 
either cause them to germinate or 9 decay.|strewn. ‘These trees became, in theif turn, |4hat conversion of oxygen into carbonic acid, 
Some of these which had been kept in seed-| objects of strong interest ; and care was taken | which takes place very rapidly in flowers, and 
vessels of plants ee in the herbarium | that no injury should come to them. At length |in the whole substance of the fungi, and which 
of Tournefort, a French botanist, were found|it was ascertained that they were beach-| may be regarded as a sort of slow combustion. 
to retain their fertility after the lapse of nearly | plumb trees; and they actually bore the} An evolution of light has also been observed 
a century. beach-plumb, which had never before been /|to take place from dead and decaying wood of 
Instances are of no unfrequent occurrence, | seen, except immediately upon the sea-shore. | various kinds, particularly that of roots; and 
in which ground that has been turned up,}These t must, therefore, have sprung up |also from fungi whilst decomposing. This cor- 
spontaneously produces plants different from) from seeds which had existed in the stratum | responds with the luminousness of certain ani- 
any in their neighbourhood. There is no|of sea-sand pierced by the well-diggers ; and | mal bodies after death. 
doubt that in some of these cases, the seed is| until this was dispersed, in such a manner as| Temperature of Trees.—It has long been 
conveyed by the wind, and becomes developed | to expose them to the air, they remained in- | observed that the interior of large trunks pos- 
only in spots which afford it congenial soil.|active. “By what convulsion of the ele-|sesses a temperature more uniform than that 
Thus, it is commonly observed that clover is| ments,” adds the narrator, “ they had been | of the surrounding air ; being cooler than the 
ready to spring up on soils which have been| thrown there, or how long they had quietly |atmosphere in summer, and warmer in the 
rendered alkaline by the strewing of wood-|slept beneath the surface of the earth, must| winter. There are at least two causes of this 
ashes or the burning of weeds, or which have | be determined by those who know very much} occurrence. Wood is a slow conductor of 
had the surface broken and mixed with lime. | more than I do.” heat ; thus, if a piece of stick, and a rod of 
But there are many authentic facts which can| Perhaps the most remarkable instance on | iron of equal sizes have one end heated in the 
only be explained upon the supposition that | record, as presenting satisfactory proof of the | fire, the farther end of the stick will be nearly 
the seeds of the newly-appearing plants have | lapse of at least 1600 or 1700 years, is one|cold, whilst that of the iron is too hot to be 
lain for a long period imbedded in the soil, at| related by Dr. Lindley. “I have now before| handled. Farther, the conducting power of 
such a distance from the surface as to pre-|me,” he says, “ three plants of raspberries, | wood is still less across the grain (or through 
vent the recess of air and moisture ; and that, | which have been raised in the gardeus of the |the stem) than with the grain (or along the 
retaining their vitality under these conditions, | Horticultural Society, from seeds taken from |stem ;) so that changes in the external air 
they have been excited to germination by ex-|the stomach of a man, whose skeleton was| will not readily affect the centre of a large 
posure to the atmosphere. The following|found thirty feet below the surface of the| trunk; and, accordingly, it is found that the 
possesses considerable interest. earth, at the bottom of a barrow,* which was | larger the trunk on which the observation is 
To the westward of Stirling (Scot.) there | opened near Dorchester. He had been buried | made, the greater is the difference between 
is a large peat-bog, a great part of which has} with some coins of the Emperor Hadrian.” | its state and that of the air. The other reason 
been flooded away, hy raising water from the |Corn-grains enclosed in the bandagés which | is, that some motion of the sap takes place 
river Teith, and discharging it into the Forth, | envelope the mummies, are said to have occa- | even in winter ; and the fluid taken up by the 
—the object of this process being to lay bare roots principally comes from a depth in the 
the under-soil of clay, which is then culti- © These be a elie ler ground, at which, from the bad-conducting 
vated. The clergyman of the parish was on cai aad scosorapgall AS nal — ee ae ie power of the soil, the temperature is nearly 
one occasion standing by, while the workmen | downs along ne Goth eat ngland. They are uniform throughout the year. 
were forming a ditch in this clay, in a part | evidently artificial, not natural; and when dug into, Sensitive Plants.—If the leaves of the 
which had been covered with fourteen feet of | ate usually found to contain human remains, with pot-| common wild-lettuce be touched, when the 
peat-earth ; observing some seeds in the clay aaee "ae Puan, eee plant is in flower, the part will be covered 
with milky juice, which is forced out by the 


which was thrown out of this ditch, he took | found together, they seem to have been erected on : 
them up and sowed them; they germinated, | fields of battle, to contain the bodies of the slain. contraction of the cells or vessels beneath. 
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he stamen be touched with the point 
ae the filament or stalk will bend over, 
so as to strike its top against the style or 
central pillar of the flower. This movement 
is connected with the process of fertilization ; 
and it must be frequently caused by the con- 
tact of insects, which thus assist in that func- 
tion. There is a curious New Holland plant, 
named Stylidium, sometimes cultivated in 
green-houses in this country, which has a tall 
column rising from the centre of its flower, 
and consisting of the stamens and style united ; 
this usually hangs down over one side of the 
flower ; but if it be touched ever so lightly, it 
starts up with a jerk, and rapidly swings over 
to the opposite side. 

One of the most interesting of all the vege- 
table movements, however, is that displayed 
by the Sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica.) ‘This 
is a Leguminous plant of the Acasia kind, 
which has its leaves very much subdivided 
into leaflets. When spread out in the sunshine, 
they present no peculiarity of appearance ; 
but at night they fold together as in sleep, 
more completely perhaps than the leaves of 
any other plants. If, when expanded, one of 
the leaflets be slightly touched, it will close 
towards its fellow; the neighbouring leaflets 
will presently do the same; the vein upon 
which these are set will bend downwards, and 
meet the one on the opposite side of the mid- 
rib; the midrib itself will afterwards bend 
down upon the stem ; and, if the plant be in a 
very irritable condition (from its functions 
being in a state of great activity) the other 
leaves are sometimes affected in a similar 
manner. 


Insanity.—There are 17,181 insane per- 
sons in the United States; and the estimated 
number of those who become so annually, is 
5,719. There are sixteen insane asylums in 
the country, containing something less than 
2,000 patients, and receiving almost 1,200 
annually. 





Steam Power of Great Britain.--A new 
English publication—the Tablet of Memory 
—estimates, from authentic data, that the 
steam power in constant employment in Great 
Britain is equal to five hundred millions of 
men! I[t is almost incredible, at the first 
glance, and yet, on reflection, there is nothing 
improbable in it. 


For “ Thé friend.” 
THE TIMES. 
(Continued from page 88.) 


The whole scope of the Christian religion, 
and the example of its Divine author and his 
primitive followers, is adverse to the grandeur, 
the gaiety, the friendships, and the riches of 
this world. _ blessed Lord, who “ had not 
where to laf his head,” declares, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world;” and they who, 
through submission to the regenerating and 
sanctifying power of his blessed Spirit, expe- 
rience his kingdom set up in their hearts, are 





Again, in the hove of the berberry, if the 
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“redeemed from the earth.” 
and affections are placed upon the durable 
riches and righteousness of heaven, and as 
strangers and pilgrims, seeking another and 
better country, they are diligently employed 
in making their calling and election sure. 
Sensible that their time and talents are the 
Lord’s, and not their own, their primary con- 
cern is to occupy them in his cause and to his 


glory, not in pursuing the perishing things of 


this life. As stewards of the manifold grace 
and blessings bestowed by a gracious God, 
they desire to hold them in subserviency to 
his will, and under a daily and solemn sense, 
that ere hong 
their stewardship.” What diligence—what 
watchfulness—what seriousness—what a 
shaking, and keeping, loose from the entangle- 
ments of the world, does a due consideration 
of these things beget. And how every day as 
it fleets away is closely examined, to see if it 
has been passed in the Divine fear and coun- 
sel; and the heart narrowly scrutinized, lest 
lukewarmness and earthly mindedness creep 
in, and some other beloved steal its affections 
away from Him, who is * the chiefest among 
ten thousands, and altogether lovely.” 

How remarkably did our primitive worthies 
realize the blessedness of this state, and show 
forth ; ir devoted lives a practical illus- 
tration of that saying of the apostle, “ Brethren 
the time is short: it remaineth that they that 
have wives be as though they had none; and 
they that weep as they that wept not; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; 
and they that buy, as though they possessed 
not; and they that use this"World as not 
abusing tt ; for the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away.” 

One of those excellent men, writing of the 
early days of our favoured Society, says: 
** When the Lord first called and gathered us 
to be a people, and opened the eyes of our 
understandings, we saw the exceeding sinful- 


Their hopes 


they must “ givean account of 
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things, fine houses, rich furniture, and gaudy 
apparel, were an eye-sore. Our eye being 
single to the Lord, and to the inshining of his 
light in our hearts, this gave us the sight of 
the knowledge of the glory of God, which so 
affected our minds, that it stained the glory of 
all earthly things, and they bore no mastery 
with us, either in dwelling, eating, drinking, 
buying, selling, marrying, or giving in mar- 
riage. The Lord was the object of our eye, 
and we were all humble and low before Him, 
self being of small repute. Ministers and 
elders walked as good examples, that the flock 
might follow their footsteps as they followed 
Christ in the daily cross and self-denial.” 

It is to this blessed condition we must be 
restored, if we answer the gracious design of 
the Almighty respecting us, and escape the 
infliction of punishment yet more heavy and 
severe. It is to bring us back to this, that the 
Lord is lifting up his rod and shaking it over 
us. May we listen to his voice, lest his anger 
smoke against us. ‘ You have I known of all 
the families of the earth, and you will I pun- 
ish.’ We have had many advantages ; innu- 
merable blessings have been poured with a 
liberal hand around us; and where much is 
given, much will be required. Let every one 
then look to himself, and solemnly inquire how 
far he is deficient in rendering unto the Lord 
the tribute which is his due. I write not in 
the spirit of censoriousness or crimination, but 
as one who is conscious of deficiency, and with 
a sincere desire not only to stir up my brethren 
and sisters, but to be earnestly engaged my- 
self, “ to stand in the ways and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and 

Ik therein; that we may find rest for our 
souls.” 

But while we deplore the existence among 
us of that disposition which is greedy of 
wealth, and delights in great business, in 
fine houses, and showy furniture, and in the 
honour and friendship of this world; let not 







































ness of sin, and the wickedness that was in the |those who are in a small way of trade, or 
world ; and a perfect abhorrence was fixed in | who observe the testimonies to simplicity and 
our hearts against all the wicked, unjust, vain, | moderation, think that they are secure from 
ungodly, and unlawful part of the world in all | the dangers of a worldly spirit. Far from it. 
respects, An avaricious, hoarding disposition is often 

“We saw that the goodly and most lawful | found in persons whose gains are very small, 
things of the world were abused and misused; | and hardly earned; and the grand deceiver 
and that ‘many snares and temptations lay in | persuades some to think that because they get 
them, with troubles and dangers of divers) but little money, and work hard for it, it is 
kinds, of which we felt the load; and that we | not a great sin in them to love it, to hoard 
could not carry them and run the race the|it up, and to nurse it, so as to make the 


Lord had set before us, so cheerfully as to 
win the prize of our salvation. 

“Wherefore our care was to cast off this 
great load and burden, viz.: great and gainful 
ways of getting riches, &c. ; and to lessen our 
concerns, that we might be ready to answer 
Christ Jesus, our Captain, who had called us 
to follow him in a spiritual warfare, under the 
discipline of his daily cross and self-denial. 
Then the things of this world were of small 
value with us, so that we might win Christ; 
and the goodliest things thereof were not near 
to us, so that we might be near the Lord ; for 
the Lord’s truth outbalanced all the world, 
even the most glorious part of it. 

“Then great trading was a burthen, and 
great concerns a great trouble. All needless 


jmost of it. Here, a sordid, grasping spirit 
takes possession of the mind, which leads per- 
sons to pinch and save at every turn, in order 
that they may have the more to add to the 
heap; and sometimes it goes so far as to in- 
duce its miserable victims to deny themselves 
the necessaries or reasonable comforts of life, 
and then cloak their parsimony under the pre- 
tence to moderation and self-denial. Moder- 
ation and self-denial are indispensable Chris- 
tian virtues, and frugality when joined to 
benevolence and liberality, is highly com- 
mendable ; but we cannot doubt that such a 
spirit as I have described is an abomination in 
the sight of heaven. “ Love not the world, 
nor the things of the world,” is an injunction 
equally applicable to the rich, the poor, and 
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the middling classes; to the man of large | world acquits us, we shall be exceedingly dis- 
concerns, and him whose transactions are | posed to acquit ourselves. 
bounded by narrow limits; and there is| “It has long appeared to me that this spe- 
nothing but a daily and humble walking with | cies of covetousness, will, in all probability, 
God, laying our hearts open to be searched in| prove the eternal overthrow of more charac- 
the narrowest corners, by the all-revealing | ters among professing people, than almost any 
light of his Spirit, that can make, or keep us,| other sin; and this because it is almost the 
what we ought to be. Whatever our condi-| only sin which may be indulged, and a profes- 
tion in life, or our profession of religion may | sion of religion at the same time supported. 
be, ualess we are “ redeemed from the earth,” | If a man be a drunkard, or a liar, if. he rob 
in the large and comprehensive sense of the | his neighbour, oppress the poor, deal unjustly, 
term, our spiritual condition is eminently | or be guilty of any other open sin, he must 
perilous, inasmuch as we know not what a day | give up his pretences to religion ; or, if not, 
or an hour may bring forth, nor how suddenly | his’ religious connexions will give him up. 
the summons may be sent to us, which will| But he may love the world, and the things of 
close our earthly career, and introduce us into| the world, and at the same time retain a fair 
a state of everlasting fixedness, either in hap-| outside. If the depravity of the human heart 
piness or woe. be not subdued by the grace of God, it will 

I shall close the present essay with the| operate. If adam be placed across some of 
following sentiments of a Christian author, | its ordinary channels, it will flow with greater 
the pertinence and weightiness of which, || depth and rapidity in those which remain. It 
trust, will commend them to the very se-| 's thus, perhaps, that avarice strengthens and 
rious attention of all the readers of “ ‘The | increases with old age, when the power of pur- 
Friend :”— — other vices has in measure subsided.” 

hes f ‘h ** In the choice of settlements for ourselves, 

t is not uncommon for persons who once | o- our children, how common is it to overlook 

appeared to be zealous, affectionate, and de-| the immorality of a place, the irreligiousness 
voted to God, when they come to be settled) of the persons, or the sheunset6-chudneliies 
in life, and - a one 7 ae AV0-| of religious society, and meetings for Divine 
cations, to lose a eart for religion, and . See PR ial 
take no delight in any thing but re a mone y. ee an eee ag 
This, it is true, is not generally considered by “me aoa eunaelin largelyaterapalllllie lati “ 


the world as disreputable. On the contrary, ; 
provided we be fair in our dealings, it is reck- oe get 


—_———————— 
The Quail is warbling in the wheat, and deep within 


oned a mark of wisdom. Men will praise 
thee when thou doest well for thyself. Such 
an one, say they, is a discreet man, and one 
who knows how to secure the main chance, 
Yet the Scriptures are very decisive against 
such characters. The cares, and riches, and 
pleasures of this life, are described as choking 
the word, and rendering it unfruitful. 


“ It is worthy of special notice, that when 
our Lord had warned his followers to ‘ take 
heed, and beware of covetousness ;’ the exam- 
ple that he gives of this sin, is not of one who 
was a plunderer of other men’s property, an 
unfair dealer, or an oppressor of the poor ; but 


of ‘a certain rich man whose ground brought | 


forth plentifully;’ and whose object appeared 


The hope of making a for- 
tune, as it is termed, by some lucky hit, draws 
them into measures which ruin not only them- 
selves but many who confide in them. That 
mere worldly men should act in this manner, 
is not a matter of surprise ; but that men pro- 
fessing to fear God should imitate them,—this 
is a lamentation, and shall be for a lamen- 
tation |” 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 
From the German. 


es! truly thou art beautiful !—’twas love and power 
unbounded, 


to be, first to acquire a handsome fortune, and | In perfect wisdom fashioned thee, when thou in space 


then to retire and live at ease. This also 


wert founded. 


appears to be the character which is blessed | Home od my pilgrimage, O, Earth! here as my being 
by wicked men, but abhorred of God. A man *T was fed at love’s maternal breast,—’twas cradled to 


who deals unfairly by men, gains not their 


re: 


blessing, but their curse. Men, in general, | Now thirt ‘springs have crowned my path, with flow- 


regard only themselves: so long therefore as 
any person deals justly with them, they care 


ers of blooming brightness, 
And thirty winters round me spread their chrystal 
flakes of whiteness : 


not what his conduct is toward God. But it} goon shall my dust, now fall of life, breathed into it by 


is affecting to think that the very character 


God 


which they bless and envy, God abhors. The | Yield up the spirit back to Him, and sleép beneath thy 


decision of heaven is nothing less than this: 


‘If any man love the world, the love of the| Yes! beautiful, O Earth, thou art, now summer’s robe 


Father is not in him.’ 


arrays thee ;— 


“ So far is the love of this world from being As — up my soul to song, I honour and I praise 
less dangerous, on account of its falling so lit- Now graceful from the ripened corn, the yellow heads 


tle under human censure, that it is the more 


depend ; 


pe 
so. If we are guilty of any thing which | Beneath the weight of golden fruit the orchard branches 


exposes us to the reproach of mankind, such 
reproach may assist the remonstrances of 


. 


bend; 
The well-fed herd on pastures green in frolic mood are 
leapi 


: P : . ing ; 
conscience and of God, in carrying conviction | Through the high grass the glow-worm now from stalk 
to stalk is creeping ; 


to our bosoms; but of that fur which the 






the grove 


The sweet-toned Thrush is whistling loud of liberty 


and love. 
Now sultry grows the lifiless air,—the heat all joy 


invadeth ; 

Creation groans in feebleness,—the thirsty herbage 
fudeth. 

God s bis mercy wills a change,—the vapours gather 
ast,— 

And curtaining the South and West, a stormy black. 
ness cast. 

Bright lightnings flash, hoarse thunders roar,—earth at 
each pealing shaketh, 

Wild ocean rages,—forest oaks the fiery storm-bolt 
breaketh. 

The song of birds is mute,—the steed flies frantic in 
the gale— , 

Fear — on the coward’s lip, and turns the hero 
pa 

Our Father smiles !—The thunder-voice o'er distant 
hills is dying ;— 

The ee flashes fade away,—the breeze is softly 
sighing. 

In silence ae the heaving sea rolls on its ceaseless 


tide ; 
Sublimely beautiful, O Earth, thy calms when storms 


subside ! 

The thunder’s threats were offered grace,—rebukes with 
mercies blended,— 

The heavy clouds, in warm kind showers, upon the 


earth descended ! 

Now that which thirsted drinks its fill,—no longer faint 
and sad, 

The ore valley, field and wood, and every flower is 
giad! 


The vapours fly,—the air is clear,—the setting sun's 
soft beaming, 

Gives to each rain-bejewelled plant, a bright and starry 
gleaming! 

The brook is sparkling in the rays; the rich robed 
meadow too;— 

Dark stands the deep green forest now,—the sky is soft 
and blue. 

The sun sinks down the burning West ;—the joyous 
swain retires,— 

The herd comes home,—and one by one fade day-lights 
rosy fires. 

O’er — village, ficld and grove, late glowing in the 
ight, 

The dusky veil of evening now is darkening into 
night. 


Night comes, desired by weary ones, and hearts that 
pine in sadness, 

The sweet, sweet night! and from her wings she shed- 
deth joy and gladness. 

She soothes the deeply wounded breast, it sinketh to 


repose, 

And soft bright dreamings cheer the soul, as weeping 
eye-lids close. 

Through yonder narrow casement where the sick and 
lone one lieth, 

The moon looks in with gentle beams, and cheers bim 
as he dieth, 

The wakeful sage now meditates beneath the starry 


dume, 
On God,—-the Grave,—Eternity,—the Spirit's future 
home ! 


Yes, truly, Mother Earth, thy scenes have beauty for 
their dower, .- 

Thou art a 
power; 

Rich blessing through thy every change thou bringest 

* still to me, 

Then I will praise and honour give whilst I remain 
with thee. 

Yes, blessed is thy joy to me, and blessed is thy sor- 
row ; 

Thrice blessed is thy last repose, which knows a 
heavenly morrow, 

When all that felt the pains of death lies buried by thy 


master-picce of wisdom and of 


sod, 
And the purged spirit thence hath fled to glory and to 
God! 
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For “ The Friend.” 
MEMOIR OF JOHN WIGHAM. 
(Continued from page 85.) 


Second-day, rode to Halfmoon Valley, to a 
Friend’s house; had a meeting next day at 
Warrior Mark Valley, where there is a con- 
siderable settlement of Friends; it was com- 
forting and encouraging. We next lodged at 
Daniel Peanington’s, and had a meeting at his 
house; then went sixty miles to~Dennis’s 
creek, a wilderness journey, in many places 
only a foot path, and that a very rough one; 
but we were favoured to get along safely to 
William Conworthy’s, where we were kindly 
received ; the family, which is a pretty — 
one, have the mark of discipleship. e 
attended their meeting on First-day ; on the 
following day, had a meeting in Bedford 
court-house ; after which, rode back to Wil- 
liam Conworthy’s, attended their meeting 
on Fourth-day, and then proceeded to Miller’s 
tavern, among the Alleghany mountains. 

The next day’s ride was twenty-six miles 
to James M‘Graw’s ; then attended Seweetly 
meeting ; and so to Providence, Fairfield, and 
Frankford. We have had a long journey 
through woods and wilds in abundance, yet 
not without some satisfaction; though many 
of these settlers are very ignorant of what 
they profess: yet the Lord is in mercy fol- 
lowing them, and some are listening to His 
voice. May the visitations of His love prove 
effectual for their gathering unto Christ, the 
true Shepherd. 

Went from thence to Fallowfield and West- 
land, where we met with an ancient friend, 
Zachariah Farrington, from Wilmington ; he 
seemed to enter into the state of the meeting, 
and had considerable oppenness in communt- 
cation, but it did not relieve me. At the close 
of the meeting, 1 gave intimation that | 
thought of attending their next week-day 
meeting ; so I went to Redstone, and returned 
to Westland, and on to Centre. ‘The Red- 
stone settlement, as this Monthly Meeting is 
called, seems to me to have more of the form 
than the substance; however, when I consider 
that most of them who generally come here, 
are wanderers from mere worldly motives, 
without regard to the honour of Truth, I ad- 
mire the goodness of a gracious God in fol- 
lowing them. Some are brought under a 
right concern, and seem to be deeply sensible 
that the seed of the kingdom is depressed 
under a worldly spirit. May the Lord 
strengthen them ! 

I next went to Union and Sandy Creek- 
Glade, over the Laurel Hills; so crossed the 
mountains to Frankford, sixty-one miles, 
where I had a meeting; none of our Society 
living there : had meetings also at Banegard- 
en, and a number of other places. At Lam- 
peter, the week-day meeting was very small, 
and I have reason to believe that great defi- 
ciency in the attendance of week-day meetings 
prevails among Friends in these parts; a 
worldly spirit is too prevalent among parents, 
who, though they attend themselves, leave 
their children at home employed about their 
business, and thus neglect the spiritual inter- 
ests of their precious charge. On this ac- 
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count I often feel sorrowful, and am frequently 
exercised in close labour with them. 

Proceeded to Robert Moore’s at Sadsbury, 
who with his valuable wife received us kindly; 
and their precious daughters seemed to have 
pleasure in performing many kind offices for 
us. TI felt so weak and unworthy, that I had 
not faith to have a meeting appointed for me ; 
so I stayed two days to attend their First-day 
meeting, which, through merciful help, proved 
a reviving and strengthening time. Taking 
a few more meetings on my way, I arrived 
at Philadelphia, to attend the Yearly Meeting. 

I can do no less than commemorate the 
Lord’s ness to me; for though often 
very low, and in my own eyes the most un- 
worthy servant ever sent on such an errand, 
yet the Lord has graciously helped me along 
from place to place; and though I cannot 
record extraordinary times of favour in meet- 
ings, which some have enjoyed, yet I trust 
the cause, though weakly supported, has not 
been dishonoured. I humbly thank my God, 
that he has, from time to time, renewed faith 
and strength to endeavour to do what I appre- 
hended to be his will; nor do I at this time 
ask for more than light to see, and ability to 
perform it. 

Twenty-fourth of Ninth month, 1796.— 
The Yearly meeting which commenced this 
day was graciously owned, and I hope it 
proved a profitable time to many. 


Philadelphia, 24th of Ninth month, 1796. 


To Ann Christy.—I am come here to 
attend the Yearly Meeting, which begins to- 
day. I have had a long mountainous jour- 
ney this summer, in a newly settled country, 
over the Alleghany mountains; and through 
favour have got along pretty well : the weath- 
er has not been so oppressively hot, as in the 
preceding summer, and, consequently, I am 
not so much reduced, and feel pretty well in 
health. I must acknowledge I serve a good 
Master; who, notwithstanding my many 
weaknesses, condescends to be a present help 
in the needful time. I can write encour- 
agingly to thee, to dedicate thy heart and all 
to Him, and to serve Him faithfully in the 
way of His requirings:—He will be thy 
helper in every trial. 

After the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia 
was over, I proceeded to the Yearly Meeting 
at Baltimore, accompanied by Ebenezer Cres- 
son, his precious sister Sarah, and Catharine 
Haines, in a carriage; taking several meet- 
ings by the way. The Yearly Meeting was 
satisfactory, as were also a meeting on First- 
day morning at Baltimore ; and one in the 
afternoon appointed for the black people. 

Hadthe company of the aforesaid Friends 
to three meetings. At West Nottingham, I 
parted with Sarah Cresson, and Catharine 
Haines, and accompanied by Ebenezer Cres- 
son, went to East Nottingham, Sassafrax and 
several other meetings ; they were small as 
to those professing with Friends, but the 
neighbours of other religious societies attend- 
ed, so as nearly to fill the houses ; and strength 
was afforded to minister to those assembled. 
A few solid Friends remain in those parts, 


but their number has greatly decreased of 


{late years; and from this cause, several of 
the meetings seem likely to be discontinued. 
We were refreshed both in body and mind, 
at the house of Susanna Matthews, a widow, 
who delights to wash the disciples’ feet ; may 
the Lord reward her labours of love. 









Eleventh month, 1796, from which city he 
addressed a letter—] 


Thou hast so often been the companion of 
my mind, in something like a sympathy with 
thine io conflict, that | feel willing to tell thee 
my belief, that it is the Lord’s way of work- 


ductive of fruits to His honour,—to turn and 
overturn it, and burn up the weeds. 







aged under the operation,—or think when 


get out again. 
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[It appears he was at New York in the 


New York, 6th of Eleventh month, 1796, 
To his daughter, Jane Cruickshank.— 


ing, to prepare the ground, to make it pro- - 


Now, 
my dear child, do not be too much discour- 


thou art plunged into pits, that thou will never 
I know there are dispensa- 
tions to pass through, during which we can 
discover no profit that can arise out of them, 
because of the darkness that surrounds; but 
when the light again breaks forth, we can 
say, the Lord’s way is a great deep, and in it 
marvellous mysteries are discovered. May 
thy trust be in Him, and thy heart devoted to 
Him ; and He will never leave thee. My dear 
John, thy beloved husband, will, I trust, be a 
true helpmeet,—and that you will be travel- 
lers together, take sweet counsel together, and 
go up to the house of God in company ;—and 
unite in giving the preference to the Lord’s 
work and service at all times and on all occa- 
sions. I know the advantagé of such a union ; 
thy mother and I wére ‘united in desire to 
serve the Lord, above all and before all; and 
in this union we were often concerned to en- 
courage and strengthen one another in dedi- 
cation of heart. 

Thy dear John’s letters I have received ; 
he seems to think I am slack about writing ; 
but he mistakes,—in these remote places 
where I have been, there is rarely any oppor- 
tunity of conveying letters ; Friends are scat- 
tered very wide, and far back in the woods. 
There are also many people of other societies 
in similar situations, whom the Lord seems 
to be peculiarly visiting :—many have been 
added to our Society by convincement, espe- 
cially in these back settlements, and several 
have requested to be received, who are situ- 
ated several hundreds of miles from any set- 
tlement of Friends. 

As to the time of my return, you must keep 
in the patience ; give me up freely, and pray 
for my preservation. If Iam but favoured to 
finish well,—no matter when or where. I 
never felt more love to you all; yet I believe 
it best to resign you to the keeping of the 
Shepherd of Israel; believing, if you are 
faithful to him, He will keep you. 

[About this part of his travels, John Wig- 
ham gives a list of a number of places at 
which he had meetings ; he also states having 
attended the Quarterly Meetings at Concord 
and London-grove, which were large and 
satisfactory. Arriving at Philadelphia, he 
says, “1 attended the meetings on First-day 
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evening, and Second-day morning, and the 
North meeting on Third-day ; then crossed 
the Delaware, and rode to Joseph Whitall’s, 
who, with his wife, received us kindly,--a 
sweet young couple, fellow-travellers in spi- 
rit; my mind was refreshed in their com- 
pany.” No dates are supplied here. He 
afterwards enumerates thirty-one different 
places which he visited, and came again to 
Philadelphia. The two following letters ap- 
pear to have been written during this inter- 
val :——] 









































omission, when the matter is not nade clear. 
I feel for thee and sympathize with thee in 
thy exercises, which i know have been many; 
but my dearest, seeing we unite in acknow- 
ledging the Lord’s ness, let us continue 
to put our trust in Him, and follow on to do 
His will, as well as we know how. Our pil- 
grimage is passing over, it will not be long ; 
—let us keep the recompence of reward in 
view ;—if we can only attain to a quiet habi- 
tation at last, all these conflicts will be for- 
gotten. 

Here (at Philadelphia) I attended meetings 
almost every day, and in company with 
Martha Routh, visited twenty-four schools, 
and had some satisfactory times With the 
children. Attended Abington Quarterly 
Meeting, and returned to the city. Paid a 
comfortable visit to eighteen young women, 
who had formed themselves into a society for 
the education of black girls:—they take it 
by turns, two or three at a time, and teach 
them reading and writing, from six till nine 
o'clock in the evening: they bave about 
seventy scholars, chiefly grown up. Visited 
another society of young women, twenty-five 
in number, who make it their business to 
search out and relieve the poor: they beg 
from the rich, some of whom give liberally ; 
and in this way they distribute several hun- 
dred pounds a year. They meet once a 
week to settle their accounts, ard confer 
together about objects. I was with them at 
one of their weekly meetings, much to my 
satisfaction. 

Left Philadelphia to attend the Quarterly 
Meetings of Woodbury, Bucks, and Burling- 
ton; and then returned to the city, and 
attended the Spring General Meeting [of 
Ministers and Elders,] and three Monthly 
Meetings which succeeded. 


(To be continued.) 





Hockesson, Pennsylvania, 
16th of Eleventh month, 1796. 


To Barbara Cruiekshank.—-I received thy 
acceptable lines about two weeks ago. Thy 
sweet sympathetic remarks were truly revi- 
ving, and no part of thy letter was more pleas- 
ing, than thy sensible acknowledgment of thy 
feeling of weakness, and thy desire of continu- 
ing under the refining power. It is an inex- 

' pressible mercy to be preserved sensible of 
what we are, and in whom is our. strength ; 
turning our attention to, and placing our de- 
Pe upon, the supporting Arm of power. 

desire to be thy companion in watchfulness 
and fear ;——“* the fear of the Lord is a foun- 
tain of life, preserving from the snares of 
death.” 

I ain here hobbling along as usual: thou 
knowest I am a poor weak creature; but | 
may say, in humble thankfulness, the Lord 
hath hitherto helped me; so that I trust I 
have been preserved from bringing dishonour 
on the cause [ have espoused. I cannot tell 
thee much about the time of release from this 
country, though if no new concern open, per- 
haps [ may get through the prospect now 
before me this winter; [ sometimes look at 
reaching the next Yearly Meeting in London. 


Philadelphia, 15th of Second month, 1797. 


To his Wife.—I received my dear Eliza’s 
acceptable letter, dated the 3d of Eleventh 
month, after a long time of waiting in sus- 

e; the date of thy last preceding one was 
in Seventh month. Whether thou hast been 
so long between writing, or some letters have 
miscarried, I know not, but I thought the 
time very long. 

I am here, through favour, pretty well in 
health. I expect to leave this city on Sixth- 
day, to attend three Quarterly Meetings in 
the Jerseys, and hope to be clear to leave this 
place after the Spring Meeting, which is to be 
held the latter end of next month. I am 
looking towards the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don; but a prospect sometimes presents, 
though not yet with clearness, and whether it 
may die away or revive when the time comes, 
I believe it is best to leave, and stand resign- 
ed ;—this prospect is Nova Scotia, which, if 
it should be visited, will prevent my getting 
home (if spared to do so) till the fall or the 
latter part of summer. I wish to stand re- 
signed ;—the Lord hath hitherto helped ;— 
His goodness I must acknowledge, whatever 
becomes of me: I cannot offer Him less than 
full dedication and obedience to what He 
clearly discovers to be his requiring; and I 
have a belief that He will not condemn for 


For“ The Friend.” 
JOHN DAVIS. 


(Continued from page 87.) 


I now began to consider what business I 
must commence for the maintenance of my- 
self and my wife. My capital not exceeding 
sixty pounds, I feared to enter upon my own 
trade. [A confectioner it is believed.—Ep.] 
In a little while I heard of a Friend who 
wanted a foreman in that line. On speaking 
to him, I found the work was very different 
to what I had been accustomed, and I thought 
it much too mean for me to accept. I there- 
fore felt unwilling to engage. Friends were 
very loving to me in this matter, and they 
desired me to make trial of the ion ; 
which I did, and discovered that the greatest 
hindrance to it had been the pride of my own 
heart. I was made willing to submit, this be- 
ing the day of the Lord’s power. I made no 
positive bargain with my enployer; he was 
to give me what he thought I deserved. Af- 
ter I had been about six mooths in this situ- 
ation, the Lord brought down that lofty domi- 
neering spirit, so that [ was made submissive 
even to the boys of the place, and willing to 
do the meanest work, although I had two or 
















three men under me, and was capable of man. 
aging the highest department. My mistress 
did not profess with Friends, but was loving 
towards them. I was mindful never to go 
from business without her permission, except 
I went to meetings: and so particular was | 
on this point, that | durst not go home before 
my usual time, even though I had nothing to 
do. I was as much concerned for the inter. 
ests of my employer, as if the business had 
been my own; which often made me admire 
the excellence of Truth, so truly (as kept to) 
does it teach all of us our duties in every sta. 
tion of life, and make us a comfort and hap- 
piness to each other—a qualification which is 
too much lacking in the world. The Lord 
showed me that justice was a first lesson of 

iety ; and by degrees I saw that he required 

should practice it, by paying my creditors 
what I owed, notwithstanding they had seve. 
rally given me a discharge when I relinquish. 
ed housekeeping. The sum owing was nearly 
forty pounds ; and many were the reasonings 
I had against paying it out of my small stock, 
thinking | should be better able at a future 
day—that doing so now would leave me pen. 
nyless—and much more of this nature ; so that 
whilst I had-clearly seen my duty, I had nearly 
so far neglected it, as to persuade myself it 
was not required of me. So easy is it for 
men, by carnal reasoning and disobedience, to 
lose the sense of conviction, and then cover 
themselves by saying they see no harm in this 
or the other wrong thing. But in a little 
time, I began to want that sweetness, comfort, 
and satisfaction I had inwardly enjoyed when 
found in the way of well-doing ; and instead 
thereof, trouble was upon me. The Lord led 
me to look into myself, and there to inquire 
the reason ; when He was pleased to condes- 
cend to show me clearly it was His will I 
should pay these creditors at this time; and 
for the rest I should trust in Him, casting my 
care upon his goodness. In his strength I 
was enabled to put this into execution. I got 
the money out of my wife’s hands, and appoint- 
ed my creditors to meet me at a house, near 
where the debts were contracted. There they 
brought their accounts, and I paid them in 
full, by which means I almost emptied my bag. 
I told them they might be glad | had become 
a Quaker, otherwise they had never been 
paid; and the Lord gave me much peace in 
this affair. 

The plain language being my present exer- 
cise, an occasion offered for a trial of my faith- 
fulness, as follows. A poor man came to de- 
sire I would go with him toa parliament man 
of my acquaintance, to do him justice in a 
matter of which I bad some knowledge ; and 
I was willing to setve him, but was under a 
slavish fear as regarded my appearance. How- 
ever I went, crying in my heart for preserva- 
tion in faithfulness; and when I knocked at 
the door, he (who had known me so well) 
came himself to it; but the change in my habit 
and demeanour so surprised him, he scarcely 
knew me. I looked simply at him, asking 
‘how he was ;’ and after he had expressed his 
wonder, he inquired of me my business, which 
I related ; when he would have excused him- 
self. But I, knowing he had heard how I 
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had served my creditors, boldly told him, 
« justice was @ first lesson of piety ; that do- 
ing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God, was what no true Christian could 
omit.” Atmy freedom he seemed astonished, 
but complied with my request, calling for wine 
to make me drink, and professing his readi- 
ness to serve me when occasion required. 
Thus we parted. ; 

Having a knowledge of the holiness and 

rity in the Truth, | now became a great 
disputant for it and for Friends, thinking all 

rofessors thereof were saints; and when | 
heard any telling of Friends’ weaknesses, | 
would defend them violeatly ; through which 
I was wounded and full of sorrow, for having 
acted more out of the heat of my own spirit, 
than from a solid concern to be found acting 
in the wisdom of Truth. But the Lord, who 
knew the sincerity of my intentions, passed it 
by, and healed my wounds, teaching me that 
I was to stand still on such occasions, and 
wait for counsel from Him. I found it safest 
to avoid unnecessary disputes: to look well 
to my own heart, and not meddle with what 
was not called for at my hands. In this quiet 
waiting on the Lord, I have found strength to 
stand wisely for his Truth against opposers ; 
and when in the fields and solitary places, 
prayers have been raised in my heart for my 
natural relations, more especially on behalf of 
my mother, whom I much desired to see. 
My master having but little business, [ had not 
freedom to receive his money, my service be- 
coming no more than what his apprentice 
could do without me. I had no other way of 
getting a penny for my support, yet in strict 
justice to him [ could not remain. Hence we 
parted ; and it was nearly seven months before 
I received a shilling; during which period I 
went to see my mother, in whom I perceived 
the Lord had begotten an honest concern for 
her soul’s salvation. We had much unity in 
spirit, though I met with some close exercise 
in the town where she lived, and in which I 
was born. I was concerned to visit the steeple- 
house at the time of public worship, and to sit 
down in the place in view of the priest and the 
people ; and to become as a gazing stock unto 
them. I stayed through their services, letting 
the people pass and make their observations 
upon me, which was a hard thing to endure, 
and cost me much heart-work ; but the Lord 
prevailed in making me willing, so that I had 
peace therein. I meta kinsman there, who 
had been bred at Oxford, towards whom I felt 
a secret drawing in my mind. After solid 
consideration, I had freedom to speak with 
him on the all-important subject of religion, 
having a sense that the Lord was at work in 
his spirit, and that he felt a secret love to me. 
An epistolary correspondence shortly com- 
menced between us; and he was so far con- 
vinced of the ‘Truth, as to refuse the order of 
priesthood, which he intended to take. He 
was often visited by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and his understanding was in some de- 
gree opened, yet he had not strength to give 
up to the Lord fully, and to trust in the power 
of his might. He was taken ill in London of 
the small pox, which held him about five days. 
He suffered much both in mind and body, and 
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was, | believe, therein prepared for death.|love, and my soul was gained upon, even un- 
He acknowledged his unfaithfulness to convic- der sorrow. I was concerned that the Lord 
tion and manifest duty, and craved for mercy) might direct even my outward affairs, that I 
and forgiveness of the Lord, and obtained that might have regard to Him for wisdom and 
assurance and hope which maketh not asham- counsel, and fall into such business as would 
ed. This was a great comfort to me, proving furnish opportunity to wait upon him, having 
to my satisfaction, that my mental exercises seen that it was good to look to Him in out- 
on his account had not been in vain. ‘This, ward matters, for by this I should acknow- 
and many other instances I have known, plain- ledge his divine providence to overrule. My 
ly show, that God answers the cries of hisown reason, which He had given me to govern my 
begetting in the hearts of those who love and outward atlairs, was thereby quickened and 
desire to serve Him. ‘cleared ; and | found, in matters of moment, 

After returning from my visit to my mother I ought not to be hasty, but be sure to look 
and friends in the country, I had much peace well that the proceeding be attended with 
and satisfaction. I had not been long in Lon- freedom of spirit, sincerity of intention, and 
don, however, befure the consideration arose, not for self-ends, ever maintaining a jealousy 
of * What must I do to obtain a livelihood? there. ‘Thus, when the Lord had tried my 
and this became my hourly concern, and great faith and patience, way was made for business 
was my trouble respecting it. My friends and according to my desire: and although I have 
acquaintance began to despise me; my wife had much exercise, temptations, and provoca- 
grew uneasy at the prospect before her; and tions, I have received more than I could have 
what added to my sorrow was, that a Friend asked. Notwithstanding many offers that 
would be telling her, I was an idle, lazy fel- seemed advantageous, and to which honest 
low, and acted very unlike the Friends, who Friends advised me, yet I never had freedom 
were industrious. He endeavoured to possess to tnove from my present settlement ; and I 
her mind with many things of this nature, do now believe the Lord, in his kindness has 
forgetting, at the same time, that I could find kept me in it for a good end ; as my removing 
no business to do. I used all means possible to a higher station might have hurt me; for 
to obtain employment ; and this usage from a} which mercy | desire to be humbly thankful. 
Friend, was very hard -to bear, and almost In this exercise I learned to get gain in the 
caused me to stumble; but the Lord, who liberty of the Truth, and to avoid unlawful 
knew my heart, and to whom I could make gain, wherein is the curse. I saw the danger 
the appeal, that I did neither eat the bread of many were in by setting their minds so much 
idleness, nor was I burthensome to any, upheld | on the things of this life, as to lose their con- 
and gave me patience under the trial. At this cern for the hidden treasure that is everlast- 
crisis, I may truly say, that I had no friend ing ; and in the eager pursuit thereof, they 
to flee to but God alone ; to whom I often re-,are brought under many temptations, by 
tired in secret, pouring out my complaints be-| which they “ pierce themselves through with 
fore him in fields, and in solitary places :'many sorrows.” It was here I saw that those 
many times in those very fields, and im sight ‘who had most of this world’s goods, had most 
of that very house, where I had formerly com. |care upon them to discharge themselves in 
initted the greatest excesses, and wickedly 


glorifying God; and that that treasure left a 
Spent my time and my money in very vanity. | sting, being often sent for a trial of their fide- 
Here I was made to mourn with great bitter. lity, under which many fall from their simpli- 
ness and lamentation for my past sinful life.|city: all which I was warned against, and 
Oh! how did I bewail my lost time ; and how | knew that God was not a hard master,—that 
deep were my cries to the Lord for mercy He required of none more than he gave ability 
and preservation, that I might hold on my | to perform,—that in what is lent toman there 
way ; for fearful and unbelieving thoughts | might be a lawful enjoyment of part in thank- 
were often my companions ; and so great was| fulness, fear, and freedom of spirit, which isa 
my sorrow, that almost every road, field, and great mercy and comfort. 

street I walked in, were partakers of m (To be concluded.) 

tears. Yet under this my soul heard the 

voice of rejoicing over one sinner that repent- oe 

eth: and under all, the Everlasting Arms up-| Life-Boats.—A late number of the London 
held me, so that [ delighted in sorrow ; and Globe has an account of the rescue of a ves- 
it was really pleasant, by reason of the hope|sel’s crew from death by shipwreck, which 
raised, that God would work by it for his|shows in a clear light the utility of life-boats. 
glory, and my good. Several months did I | It says— 

so continue, often crying to the Lord for; During the storm of the 25th, a ship was 
strength ener me; and when I have/wrecked at Eastbourne, Sussex. Soon after 
prayed Him to make way for me respecting four, a vessel was seen coming round Beacby- 
outward business, I have been answered,—| head, very near to the land ; and it soon was 
“Trust in me, and let patience have her per-|evident that she would shortly be on shore. 
fect work :” and deep has been my travail |In a few minutes she struck ona ledge of rocks 
that I might be enabled so to trust. Oh! called the Bolder-ridge, very nearly opposite 
the wants I have seen in myself, when the|to the sea-houses: her name could be dis- 
answer has been, * Thy God shall supply'tinctly read as she reeled round, “ Watt of 
all thy wants.” Thus the Lord was pleased| Plymouth.” The most intense anxiety per- 
to lead me along; and [ might say, with one|vaded every class of the numerous spectators. 
of old, “ Thy rod and thy staff they have com-| No boat, except the life-boat, could venture to 
forted me ;”—but surely this was a time of put off, without a certainty of destruction. She 
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ward, and then launched. It was a beautiful 
sight to see how rapidly, and yet how steadily 
she cut through the foaming waves. And 
when she came away with every one of the 
crew rescued and safe, her approach to land 
was more like that of an arrow from a bow, 
than the motion of a boat. For many yards 
she came in on the crown of one tremendous 
wave, which threw her high on the beach. 
The crew consisted of the chief mate, four 
men, and two boys. 


DOCTORS. 

Now that I am talking of doctors, what a 
strange set they are, and what a singular po- 
sition they hold in society! Admitted to the 
fullest confidence of the world, yet by a strange 
perversion, while they are the depositaries of 
secrets that hold together the whole fabric of 
society, their influence is neither fully recog- 
nized, nor their power acknowledged. The 
doctor is now what the monk once was, with 
this additional advantage, that from the nature 
of his studies, and the research of his art, he 
reads more deeply in the human heart, and 
penetrates into its most inmost recesses. For 
him life has little romance, the grosser agency 
of the body reacting ever on the operations of 
the mind, destroys many a poetic day-dream, 
and many a high-wrought illusion. To him 
alone does a man. speak, ‘* son dernier mot ;” 
while to the lawyer, the leanings of self-re- 
spect will make him always impart a favour- 
able view of his case. To the physician he 
will be candid, and even more than candid— 
yes, these are the men who, watching the 
secret workings of human passion, can trace 
the progress of mankind in virtue and in vice ; 
while ministering to the body, they are ex- 
ploring the mind ; and yet scarcely is the hour 
of danger past; scarcely the shadow of fear 
dissipated, when they fell back to their hum- 
ble position in life, bearing with them but lit- 
tle itude, and strange to say, no fear ! 

e world expects them to be learned, well- 
bred, kind, considerate, and attentive, patient 
to their querulousness, and enduring under 
their caprice ; and after all this, the humbug 
homeopathy, the preposterous absurdity of 
the water-cure, or the more reprehensible 
mischief mesmerism, will find more favour 
in their slight than the highest order of 
ability, accompanied by great natural advao- 
tages. 

Every man—and still more, every woman 
—imagines himself to be a doctor. ‘The taste 
for physic, like that of politics, is born with 
us, and nothing seems easier than to repair 
the injuries of the constitution, whether of the 
state or the individual. Who has net seen, 
over and over again, physicians of the first 
eminence put aside, that the nostrum of some 
ignorant pretender, or the suggestive twad- 
dling old woman should be, as it is termed, 
tried ? No one is too stupid ; no one too old ; 
no one too ignorant; too obstinate, or too 
silly, not to be superior to Brodie and Cham- 
bers, Crampton and Marsh; and where sci- 
ence, with anxious eye and cautious hand, 
would scarcely venture to interfere, heroic 
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ignorance would dash boldly forward, and cut 
the gordian difficulty, by snapping the thread 
of life. How comes it that these old ladies of 
either sex, never meddle with the law ? Is the 
game beneath them, when the stake is only 
property and not life? or is there less difh- 
culty in the knowledge of an art, whose prin- 
ciples rest on so many branches of science, 
than in a study founded on the basis of pre- 
cedent !— Dublin University Magazine. 
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At the suggestion of several of our friends, 
we have yielded the space intended for other 
matter prepared for our editorial head, to 
make room for the following communica- 
tion :— 


The Railways and Canals of England. 


It would appear from their own account of the mat 
ter, that the capitalists of Great Britain, as well as 
those of our own country, have been somewhat disap- 
pointed in the practical result of many of their splendid 
works of Internal Improvement. Nor have they in 
that country, with all the advantages of extensive com- 
merce, dense population, low wages, &c , been able to 
transport, even on their best lines, either passengers or 
freight, at so low a rate as was at first generally anti- 
cipated, 

By a circular issued from one of their leading con- 
cerns, “ The Grand Junction Railway,” on which a 
heavy business is done ech way (this is material) the 
following is announced :— 

“ Low rates of carriage on the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, between Liverpool or Manchester, and Birming- 
ham and London, 

The rates first mentioned, are to Birmingham—the 
second to London. 


Per ton. 
S@.. 8.06 
Ist class—Flour, grain, iron, (com- 
mon,) lead, &c. 15— 55 $1222 


2d class—Ale and porter, China, 

nails, oil and tallow, 176 576 1278 
3d class—Dry saltery, cider, raw 

sugar, earthenware, soap, 20 — 60 13 33 
4th class—Packs and cases of dra- 

per’s goods, groceries, hardware, 25 — 65 1444 
5th class—Glass, eggs, drogs, sta- 

tionery, and haberdashery, 30 — 70 15 55 
6th class—Ripe fruit in boxes, lug- 

gage, silks, tubes, &c., 40 — 80 17 78 
7th class—Feathers, hats, furni- 

ture and millinery, 60—100 2222 





Which aggregate amount, divided by 7 $108 32 
gives the average cost of carrying from Liverpool or 
Manchester to London, (210 miles,) $15 474 per ton. 
The lowest rates, $12 22 for that distanve, being at the 
rate of $5 82 per ton for 100 miles. 

Nor is there any thing very flattering in the present 
market value of many of the Paso Corporation stocks, 

By a careful examination of “ Herapath’s Railway 
Magazine, Commercial Journal and Scientific Review,” 
of October tst, 1842, it will be seen that the present 
average value of all the rail-roeds in reat Britain, is 
below their actual cost. More than two-thirds of the 
whole number are under par. Many of them pay their 
owners nothing, 

From the same well accredited authority, it appears 
that six out of the thirty-three canals (distinetly) re- 
ported, are also below par, although the aggregate mar- 
ket: value of all the canals in England, taken together, 
is something more than double their actual cost. 

Three of the leading railways communicating with 
the most important commercia! cities in the kingdom, 
are worth at the present time, double their actual cost, 
viz. — 


London and Birmingham, 112} miles in length, 









carrying a vast number of passengers each wey, 
value 1001., paid in 801,, now Sale Ser 1831, per ae 

Stockton and Darlington, 434 miles, cost 100l., sills 
for 2251. per share. 

Ballochney, four miles in length, 25/., now sells for 
80l. per share. 

The present value given by this “ Railway Jour. 
nal,” of sixteen out of the thirty-three canals reported 
is as follows, viz.:— ’ 

aati canal cest 1001, now sells for 2801. per 
share. 

Birmiogham canal cost 831. for 1-16th of a share 
present value thereof 180/. : 


Per share. 
Coventry canal cost £100 present price £310 
Crawford * 100 . 320 
Erewash “ 100 ” 715 
Leeds and Liverpool “ 100 * 670 
Loughborough = tet * 1320 
Monmouthshire * 100 ” 200 
Mersey and Irwell “ 100 " 540 
Neath “ 100 “ 365 
Oxford “100 e 540 
Shrewsbury i . 288 
Stourbridge “ 145 ” 396 
Stroudwater “ 150 . 490 
Swansea “« 100 2 240 
Trentand Mersey “ 50 * 495 


I have also before me another respectable periodical, 
“The London Stock and Share List.” of September 
1841, which cites nearly all the stocks referred to in 
this communication, and by a careful comparison of the 
two reports, published about thirteen months apart, we 
find that few of these important public improvements 
maintain at the presept time, the prices at which they 
were then (13 Nos. ago) quoted. 

Of the fifly Railways reported by “F. A. Help’s 
Share List,” in 1841, but few have advanced in value; 
twenty-seven have fallen considerably—eleven to below 
one half their cost. 

Of the thirty-two Canals reported by both those au- 
thors, seventeen have fallen somewhat ; six of them to 
below par; fifteen have held their own and advanced; 
two or three have nearly doubled in value within that 
time. InvestiGaTor. 


Philad. Twelfth mo. 10th, 1842. 


WANTED 


A lad about fifteen years old, as an appren- 
tice to the retail Drug and Prescription busi- 
ness. Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


John C, and Letitia Redmond, who fora 
number of years have filled the stations of su- 
perintendent and matron at the “ Asylum for 
the relief of persons deprived of the use of 
their reason,” near Frankford, having given 
information of their intention to retire there- 
from, the managers are desirous of obtaining 
suitable persons to supply their places. 

Application may be made to either of the 
subscribers: Isaac Davis, 255 Mulberry st. ; 
Thomas Evans, 129 south Third street ; John 
Farnum and Samuel Bettle, Jr., 26 south 
Front street; James R. Greeves, Schuylkill 
Eighth, between George and Walnut. 





Diep, in this city, on the 3d inst., at the residence of 

her son, Dr. Be » Mary Tort, aged nearly 67; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
, on the morning of Second-day, the 12th inst. 
Many Coates, relict of Josiah L. Coates, in the nine- 
tieth year of her age; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 
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